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Elementary American history and government. By James Albert Wood- 
burn, Ph.D., professor of American history and politics in Indiana 
university, and Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., professor of history 
and economics in Purdue university. (New York: Longmans, 
Green, and company. 527 p. $1.00) 
This is one of the recent popular textbooks in American history for 
the seventh and eighth grades. It was originally published in 1910 and 
has been frequently reissued, the latest edition coming out in 1918. It 
is an effort to solve the problem of selecting the proper topics in Amer- 
ican history to be studied in these grades and of developing these topics 
adequately so that the significance of our national history will be read- 
ily comprehended by elementary school pupils. The authors have chosen 
to stress the governmental phases of our history and have therefore 
given special attention to the origin and development of our institutions 
of government, especially the central institutions. In fact it seems as 
if they have attempted to construct a book that would be a combination 
of a text in American history and of the essentials in civics. They have 
also given the social and industrial phases of our history considerable 
attention. The greater part of the book is devoted to the period since 
the close of the American revolution. The value of the book would 
have been considerably enhanced if the section on the period since the 
close of reconstruction had been developed at a little greater length. 
The maps are particularly good and the illustrations are well chosen. 
The explanatory notes accompanying the maps and illustrations add 
very materially to an understanding of the subjects with which they are 
connected. The book is worthy of the extensive use that has been made 
of it throughout the country. 

E. M. Violette 

The economic foundations of peace ; or world-partnership as the truer 
basis of the league of nations. By J. L. Garvin. (London: Mac- 
millan company, 1919. 574 pp. $3.25) 

It is not necessary for one to accept unreservedly the "economic in- 
terpretation of history" before he can believe that economic questions 
underlie the very foundations of war and peace. It seemed hardly 
possible to doubt this until it was found that the peace conference had 
treated these questions so gingerly in the covenant of the league of 
nations. 

Mr. Garvin believes that the great war was primarily one of food and 
raw materials. There was a time when nations were almost self-sufficing 
units, but science and invention had destroyed their separateness in 
finance, agriculture, and industry and made them interdependent. But 
political action had lagged behind and the new order was utterly lack- 
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ing in protection. Then "Vesuvius broke out amongst the gardens." 
It was a last despairing effort of Germany to free herself from this in- 
terdependence by assuming the mastery. The economic armageddon 
followed, a war of "all against all." Slowly, starting with the Com- 
mission internationale ravitaillement, the allies learned the value of 
fighting and working together. Still victory did not come until they 
were driven to unity of military command and virtual unity of economic 
action. If the lessons learned in war are not carried over into the 
organization for peace, says Mr. Garvin, the greater fruits of the war 
will be lost. 

The author is sure that "Private trade is incapable of solving these 
problems. . . The abandonment of right international action under pres- 
sure of a demand for the removal of some limited commercial restraints 
might mean the ruin of the world's hopes for at least another genera- 
tion, and violent class-conflicts in every country. National policy, both 
in Britain and America, must be as profoundly influenced by interna- 
tional necessities in this first stern and hazardous phase of peace as it 
was by international necessities during the war." 

If the matter is turned over completely to private enterprise, the re- 
sult will be either a great industrial autocracy of world-wide scope or 
another world war arising from the conflicts of competing national au- 
tocracies. If the United States should respond to a strong demand for 
breaking away from all economic partnership between the two sides of 
the Atlantic, " it is certain that the international operation of American 
trusts, rings, and combines would be pushed to the utmost on private 
account. This would be an anticlimax of American intervention. It 
Avould not be in the highest American spirit. It would be a half thing, 
like saving your comrade from being murdered, and then leaving him 
weltering in his wounds." Sinister forces are ready for the prey. 
Among them the author names the meat trust, which has a practical 
monopoly in the United States, has gathered in fifty per cent of the meat 
output in Argentina, and is laying plans for grasping England. In 
England are the shipping trust and the condensed milk trust. " 'Such 
giants ', ' ' quoting M. Gide, ' ' ' may put the whole of the springs of gov- 
ernment out of order, particularly in democratic societies.' " 

The concrete problems that will have to be handled are food suplies, 
rationing of raw materials, shipping, indemnities and war debts, and 
labor unrest. For the necessary machinery Mr. Garvin would create a 
supreme economic board with subordinate councils of food, finance, raw 
materials, and shipping, and expert program committees for all main 
commodities. A labor commission is taken as a matter of course. 

The proceedings of these bodies are to be "a commercial form of 
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diplomacy. ' ' Their power, however, extends only to gathering informa- 
tion and making recommendations (presumably to the individual na- 
tions), for the author says that he is "not so insane as to suggest con- 
trol of international trade and shipping by the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil." The cooperation necessary for peace depends on "voluntary ad- 
justments" following the receipt of expert information. Weak as this 
is, it may well be considered an improvement over the league, which 
provides a council with power merely to hear complaints or take up 
disputes about to lead to war, but none to look into and warn about 
conditions likely to cause disputes. Mr. Garvin's council would have 
the power to do this and, failing in this, to recommend the economic 
boycott, on which, he says, all depends. 

The reviewer has not read all the books on peace and organization for 
peace, but, of those read, this is far and away the best on the causes of 
war. It is a matter of regret that it was not published before the peace 
conference met. If it only contained more concrete examples of the 
economic causes of war, the best service any wealthy friend of peace 
could render the cause would be to provide all members of congress, 
especially the senators, with copies and get them to take a vacation to 

study Mr. Garvin's argument. 

David Y. Thomas 

International war, its causes and its cure. By Oscar T. Crosby, LL.D., 
F.R.G.S. (New York: Macmillan company, 1919. 378 p. $5.00) 

This book was written before the United States entered the war, but 
not published until 1919. The delay has caused no changes except to 
put the cure for war first, the causes last, and the addition of a few 
footnotes where Russia and Germany are referred to as under the old 
regime. It is not clear that anything has been gained by the transposi- 
tion, while something of logical order has been lost. When people are 
asked to abolish an institution naturally they first want to know why, 
then how. 

About half the book is devoted to the question of how war is to be 
cured. This part is divided into twenty-two chapters dealing with 
such topics as honor, limitations of armaments, cooling-off treaties, non- 
justiciable questions, status quo, public opinion, the proposition of the 
league to enforce peace, and the Fabian society plan, closing with eight 
chapters giving the author's plan and how to put it into operation. The 
last part as now arranged deals mainly with the alleged advantages of 
war, disadvantages, obsolete causes, and active causes, such as trade and 
industrial rivalries (tariffs, coal and iron, merchant marine), immi- 
gration and rights of citizenship, intervention (as in Cuba or in Ser- 
bia), finding foreign trouble to avert domestic trouble, love of power, 



